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ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 





VEGETABLE OIL MEALS 
| AND 
FEEDSTUFES 





Exclusive Distrituters Duval Texas Sulphur 





HOME OFFICE OFFICES 


ATLANTA, GA. CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Cable Address: ASHCRAFT NORFOLK, VA. 
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Multi-Wall 
Paper Bags 
serve at home 
and abroad 
iving 
“Dependable 
Protection” 
to any product 
packed within 
their stout walls 
carrying 
The Goods 
For Victory 











Jaite Bags Are Made Out of Super Quality ““Multi-Wall’’ Kraft Paper, Including 


Moisture-Proof Sheets When Necessary. 


THE JAITE COMPANY 


JAITE, 


MANUFACTURERS 


SINCE 1905 


OF PAPER 


OHIO 


PAPIER 





BAGS 





Published every other Saturday. Annual subscription: in the United States, $3.00; Canada and Mexico, $4.00; 
other countries, $5.00. Entered as second-class matter, January 15, 1910, at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Registered in United States Patent Jffice. Publication office, 1330 Vine St., Phila., Pa. 
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because of clean, dry crystals and 
excellent mechanical condition 





# 3 


SUL-PO-MAG 
SUPPLIES QUICK-ACTING MAGNESIUM 


To meet the growing need for 
fertilizer for magnesium de- 
ficient soils, be sure to get the 
extra advantages of using 
Sul-Po-Mag, Sulphate of 
Potash-Magnesia. Its potash and mag- 
nesia are both soluble and quickly avail- 
able to crops. Sul-Po-Mag comes to you 
in the same excellent mechanical condi- 
tion for which International Potash is so 
well known. It is free-flowing, easy to 
handle from car or storage, saves time 
and money in handling in your plant. 





SUL-PO-MAG (water solusBle 


SULPHATE OF POTASH MAGNESIA) 
MURIATE OF POTASH 
SULPHATE OF POTASH 


MINERALS & @ 
RVERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 
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FLORIDA PEBBL 
PHOSPHATE ROC 


PHOSPHATES FOR A VICTORY CROP 


This year, more than ever before, American farmers need phos- 
phates to grow bigger, better crops to feed America and her 
allies. Phosphate fertilizers are particularly important in ‘high 
vitality” war-crop production. With our background of 38 
years in producing phosphate rock we are well prepared to meet 
wartime needs of the fertilizer industry for this essential plant 
food source. Because our experience includes the; 

mining and preparation of all grades of Florida phos- 

phate rock we are in a position to render valuable 

service to fertilizer manufacturers. 


THE PHOSPHATE MINING CO. 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK e¢ NICHOLS, FLORIDA 


} 
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amOolA Sim. MURIATE 
and SULPHATE 
“SA UTS of POTASH 


oN, 
, Plant food tl ded 
AMERICAN POTASH and ., gow the crops which feed our 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION nation and our armed forces. 


122 East 42nd St. New York City Our plant at Trona, Calif., is 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America ©Perating at capacity to provide 
iii lili supplies of these essentia! plant 

214 Wal Buildi 1 
Zid, Walton Building | foods, and other materials needed 


231 South La Salle Street 609 South Grand Avenue in the national effort. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF, 





Manufacturers of Three Elephant Borax and Boric Acid ite 
See page 27 
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NITRO‘ 


Sure! There’s nitrogen in every mouth- 
ful. 

The nitrogen in proteins in any nour- 
ishing food can be traced right back to 
the soil that raised the crop . . . to the 
fertilizer that fed the plants. 

For efficient manufacture of efficient 
fertilizer mixtures, Du Pont’s Urea-Am- 
monia Liquors offer many advantages. 
Careful experimentation in many areas 
with many crops, plus experience of 
many commercial manufacturers, bears 
this out. Four types of Urea-Ammonia 
Liquors plus ““Uramon” Fertilizer Com- 


renee = _ — 





UPON 

















ie eae 


BETTER THINGS FOR BET 


pound, are offered to meet varying man- 
ufacturing requirements. 

May we consult with you on your own 
fertilizer manufacturing problems? E. I. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Am- 
monia Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 
UREA-AMMONIA 
LIQUORS 


URAMON* 


FERTILIZER COMPOUN 
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Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of the 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. 

We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Dical- 
cium Phosphate, Monocalcium Phos- 
phate, Gelatin, Agricultural Insecti- 
cides (including Pyrox, Arsenate of 
Lead, Calcium Arsenate, etc.), Tri- 
sodium and Disodium Phosphate, Phos- 
phorus, Phosphoric Acid, Sulphuric 
Acid, Ammonium Fluosilicate, Magne- 
sium Fluosilicate, Zinc Fluosilicate, Salt 
Cake; and we are importers and/or 
dealers in Nitrate of Soda, Cyanamid, 
Potash Salts, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Bone Meal, 
Sheep and Goat Manure, Fish and 
Blood. We mine and sell all grades of 
Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. 


Alexandria, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carteret, N. J. 
Cayce, S. C. 
Chambly Canton, 
Quebec, Can. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











FACTORIES 


Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 

East St. Louis, Ill. Pierce, Fla. 
Greensboro, N.C. Port Hope, Ont., Can 
Havana, Cuba Savannah, Ga. 


Henderson, N. C. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Searsport, Maine 
South Amboy, N. J. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Columbia, S. 
Baltimore, Md. 





Detroit, Mich. 


Cincinnati, ‘Ohio Henderson, N. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio Houlton, Me. 


C. Laurel, Miss. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Pensacola 


Pierce, Fla. 
Port Hope, Ort., Cat 


Buffalo, N.Y. —_ East St. “Louis, Ill. Montreal, —— Can. Savannah, Ga. 
Carteret, N. ? ea N.C. New York, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Charleston, S. C. Havana, Cuba Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. G 


No. Wer “rn Mass. 
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he average 100-lb.-capacity Multiwail Paper Bag is 
y 8/10 of a pound in weight. Only 15 lbs. of Multi- 
ll bags, therefore, are required to carry and protect 
ll ton of material. 


ese figures hold an important story of Multiwall 
kaging efficiency and economy. They also indicate 
strength and toughness of the paper of these bags. 

paper is made according to exacting specifications 
i must pass exhaustive tests concerning strength, 
“ibility, and moisture resistance. 


ultiwall design is another reason for Multiwall 
ina and efficiency. Bags are constructed of several 
es made in tube form so that each bears its share 
the burden. 


ADDITIONAL MULTIWALL ECONOMIES 


ltiwall Paper Bags are tight and sift-proof. They help 
?P Storerooms tidy. And, because materials do not 





IN CANADA: 
legis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
lontreal, Quebec Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. 
t, British Columbia 
New Orleans, La. 








oi 
a 


f MULTIWALLS 







Dallas, Texas 
Franklin, Va. 








readily cling to their smooth interior walls, they empty 
quickly and cleanly . . . cut retention losses to a 
minimum. — 

St. Regis bag filling machines and methods offer still | 
another worthwhile economy. Results have shown that 
these machines definitely speed filling operations, re- 
duce labor and equipment costs, and release man- 


power for other jobs. 


To find out how Multiwall Bags and bag-filling sys- 
tems can be advantageously applied to your business,, 
write or call your nearest St. Regis office TODAY. 


TAGGART CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 









MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS-PAPER COMPANY 


No. Kansas City, Mo. 
Nazareth, Pa. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Denver, Colo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Experience shows that hygroscopic fertilizer 





materials need the protection of a waterproof 
textile bag. Nitrate of Soda, Ammonium 
nitrate, triple superphosphate and various top 
dresser mixtures containing similar materials 
are safely packed only in bags that are sift- 
proof and moisture resistant. Fulton water- 
proof paper lined bags will carry these 
products without loss all the way from manu- 
facturer to farm. They have the necessary 
extra strength to stand frequent and rough 


handling. 





Write our nearest plant for samples and prices. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


Atlanta St. Louis New York New Orleans 
Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City, Kan. 
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POTASH 


IN 1944 


By BERTRAND L. JOHNSON AND DOROTHY I. MARSH 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


New records have been made in the annual 
production and sales of domestic. potassium 
salts. In 1944, 1,578,498 short tons of 
marketable potassium salts containing 834,- 
568 tons of equivalent potash (K,O) were 
produced. A somewhat smaller quantity 
(1,543,420 tons), likewise a record, was sold; 
according to the producers, this material 
contained 817,892 tons of equivalent potash. 
Stocks of potassium salts, in terms of K2O in 
producers’ hands at the end of 1944, were 
more than double those of 1943 and larger 
than in any recent year. Exports of both 
fertilizer and chemical potash were less in 
1944 than in 1943. Imports of potash for 
fertilizer purposes were mush less than in 
1943, but those for chemical use were larger. 
Domestic consumption of potash made a 
new record—about 753,000 short tons of K2O, 


A general summary, by Turrentine, (/)* 
of the American potash industry under war- 
time conditions, appeared late in 1944. 


Potash Allocation Order M-291, which was 
to have expired May 31, 1944, was amended 
April 3,1944, and extended for another twelve 
months. Effective March 22, 1945, all pri- 
mary potash salts (muriate of potash, sulphate 
of potash, sulphate of potash-magnesia, and 
run-of-mine potash) were removed from 
Allocation Order M-—291 and placed under 
General Chemicals Order M—300. 


Postwar Outlook 


The present domestic potash mines can 
produce more than normal domestic require- 
ments under peace time conditions. Availa- 
bility of foreign supplies after the war wil| 
limit foreign markets for American potash | 


‘See “Literature Cited” at end of article. 


and certain of these potash-producing nations 
may enter the domestic market in competition 
with American companies, especially if it is 
considered advisable to restrict domestic 
production to conserve our known potash 
resources. The enlarged food-production 
programs probably will maintain domestic 
potash output at high levels for some time. 


Domestic Reserves 


The domestic potash industry is based 
largely upon the sylvite (KCI) deposits of the 
Carlsbad (N. Mex.) region; the potassium- 
bearing brines of Searles Lake, Calif., and 
Salduro Marsh, Utah; and the langbeinite 
(IX,SO4.2MgSO;) deposits of the Carlsbad 
region. Estimates made about 1940 placed 
the total known resources of water-soluble 
potash in the above deposits at around 90 
million tons K;0, adequate for only about 100 
years at the present rate of consumption. 
Even on the basis of these early estimates the 
Committee on National Fertilizers and Lime 
Policy urges (2) that greatly intensified 
efforts be made by the Federal Government 
to discover new domestic sources of water- 
soluble potash on public land; that, until 
vastly larger deposits are discovered, our 
limited known resources be looked upon as a 
strategic reserve; and that, if extensive new 
deposits are not located soon, further vigorous 
steps be taken to curtail the use of American 
deposits and replace them with imports. 


Most of the known domestic potash reserves 
are in the Texas-New Mexico field. Accord- 
ing to estimates made in 1940 these beds 
contain 75,000,000 tons KsO. Such esti- 
mates were based on beds of potash salts 4 
feet or more in thickness which analyze at 
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least 14 per cent K20. Mansfield and Lang, (3), prospecting as has been done outside of these 
after calling attention to the fairly wide dis- areas has not thus far led to any very en- 
tribution of sylvite in this field, state that: couraging results, but it is quite possible that 

“The richer sylvite beds are localized in four other rich localities may be discovered . . .” 
minior areas which have been prospected in Three of these known areas are now being 
some detail and which are surrounded by mined, and the fourth was prospected by the 
barren or relatively barren ground. Such Government in 1944. The reserves in the 





SALIENT STATISTICS OF THE POTASH INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1942-44 
1942 1943 1944 
Production: 

Potassium salts (marketable)....................short tons 1,267,455 1,428,840 1,578,498 

Approximate equivalent, K;0 679,206 739,141 834,568 
Sales by producers: 

SR Pe a ae do 1.277.317 1,401,271 1,543,420 
Approximate equivalent, K,0...................... 680,831 732,151 817,892 
Value at plant $22,962,518 $26,183,073 $29,487,413 

eM MERE ne oe hed chs Abd adie gees $17.98 $18.69 $19.11 
Imports: 

eS re a rls 15,895 45,009 13,739 
Approximate equivalent, K2O 2,915 17,005 3,760 

$418,787 $1,287,022 $397,575 

Clamica! MINNIS sok Se wie ciaa sone sh sass ck aan ss SOIe ans 5,433 419 5,402 
Approximate equivalent, K:0......................d 1,444 104 1,108 

$1,784,671 $156,097 $1,650,776 
Exports: 

Ser MRR 8) ia sk ors el as we a ein ee short tons 84,402 111,541 110,057 

Approximate equivalent, KO! 42,600 60,142 61,312 
/ $2,184,044 $3,168,446 $3,139,851 

SUP INUEMEN ws oa vs cdc wie peiscscwaeld short tons 13,307 20,133 15,419 

Approximate equivalent, K,O! 6,520 9,865 1,555 
{ $3,611,656 $3,950,542 $3,008,565 
Consumption: 

Apparent consumption 2 

WEIN oe ht a cig short tons 1,200,936 1,315,025 
Approximate equivalent, Ks0....................d 636,070 679,253 

Actual sales consumption: 

Approximate equivalent, K?O 635,408 § 678,131 


1 Estimate by Bureau of Mines. 
2 Quantity sold by producers, plus ‘imports, minus exports. 
3 Revised figure. 





POTASSIUM SALTS PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES 1942-44, 
BY GRADES, IN SHORT TONS 
Grade 1942 1943 1944 

Muriate of potash: 

60-62 per cent K2O minimum ! 934,961 1,082,132 

48-50 per cent K.O minimum 99,137 114,550 
Manure salts, run-of-mine 242,189 217,560 
Sulphate of potash and sulphate of potash-magnesia 119) 374 152,553 164,256 





1,267,455 1,428,840 1,578,498 


1 Includes refined potash. 





POTASSIUM SALTS PRODUCED, SOLD, AND IN PRODUCERS’ STOCKS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1940-44 

Production Sales Producers’ stocks 
Equiv- Equiv- Equiv- 
Potas- alent as Potas- alent as Potas- alent as 
Year Opera- sium potash Opera- sium potash Value Opera- sium potash 
tors salts (KO) tors salts (K20) f..0.b. tors salts (K,0) 
(short (short (short (short plant (short (short 
tons) tons) tons) tons) s tons) 
658,249 379,679 677,892 393,058 $12,562,050 35 16,370 
986,458 524,875 994,843 531,346 17,368,237 is 9,712 
1,267,455 679,206 1,277,317 680,831 22,962,518 5 6,041 
1,428,840 739,141 1,401,271 732,151 29,183,073 3; 13,984 
1,578,498 834,568 1,543,420 817,892 29,487,413 5 29,763 
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areas now producing are being rapidly 
exhausted. A recent article (4) states that: 

“Apparently the four major companies 
(three of which are in the New Mexico field) 
can continue for perhaps 10 to 15 years at 
present rates without exhausting the reserves 
to which they have acquired rights.” 


The rights referred to were acquired before 
the new regulations promulgated by the 
United States Department of the Interior in 
January 1945. The Government drilling in 
the fourth area in the Carlsbad region proved 
up only a few million tons of K,O. The 
known economically recoverable potash re- 
serves in this field therefore appear quite 
limited. 

With reference to national security, even 
in the near future, further search for deposits 
of soluble potash is urgently needed. Prob- 
able areas where such desposits might be 
found include the Texas-New Mexico field, 
the Grand County (Utah) field, and eastern 
United States. Possibilities are definitely 
known in the first two fields. The salt deposits 
of eastern United States have never been 
tested for potash beds by core drilling, 
although well brines show significant quanti- 
ties of potash, and salt beds containing 
8 per cent KCI have been found in Nova 
Scotia, northeast of this area. 


Production and Sales 


The annual increase in production of 
marketable potassium salts in the United 
States since 1934 was once more evident in 
1944. Again it was large, 149,658 tons more 
being produced in 1944 than in 1943, and the 
approximate equivalent K,O content of the 
production was 95,427 tons greater. Sales 
exceeded a million and a half (1,543,420) 
tons in 1944 and were a little more than 10 
per cent over those in 1943. The contained 


equivalent potash (K,O) was 817,892 tons, 
an increase of nearly 12 per cent over 1943. 
Production exceeded sales; producers’ stocks 
were again larger at the end of the year than 
at the beginning and larger than in several 
recent years. The average value of the potas- 
sium salts sold in 1944 was $19.11 per ton. 

The potash industry retains its western 
character. Virtually all the 1944 output came 
from California, New Mexico, and Utah, 
largely from the deeply buried Permian saline 
sedimentary deposits of New Mexico. Only 
a small quantity (a byproduct of cement 
operations in Maryland) came from _ the 
Eastern States. The domestic potash salts 
sold in 1944 were largely refined or processed 
products. 

The potash-producing companies in the 
United States in 1944, by States, were as 
follows: 

California: 

The American Potash & Chemical Corp., 
122 East Forty-second Street, New York 
City (plant at Trona, on Searles Lake, 
Calif.). 

Maryland: ; 

North American Cement Corp., 41 East 
Forty-second Street, NewYork City (plant 
at Security, Md.). 

New Mexico: 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
(mine and plant near Carlsbad, N. Mex.). 

Potash Company of America, Carlsbad, 
N. Mex. (mine and plant near Carlsbad, 
N. Mex.). 

United States Potash Co., Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City (mine and 
plant near Carlsbad, N. Mex.). 

Utah: 

Bonneville, Ltd., 540 West Seventh South, 
Salt Lake City, Utah (plant near Wend- 
over, Utah). 





SALES OF POTASH IN THE UNITED STATES FOR CONSUMPTION AND EXPORT, 
1942-44, IN SHORT TONS OF K,0O 


1942 1943 1944 


Deliveries of primary potash of domestic origin by major companies, 


as from reports of American Potash Institute— 
In United States and possessions: 
Agricultural 


For export 


Imports for consumption plus sales of minor domestic producers. .. . 


Total exports (estimate by Bureau of Mines) 
Actual sales for consumption in the United States 


1 Revised figures. 


558,356 
63,388 
38,504 


1 $90,733 
1 84,367 
155,261 


675,787 
82,198 
57,850 





660,248 
24,280 


1 730,361 
a 


815,835 
5,364 





684,528 
49,120 


1 748,138 
70,007 


1 678,131 


821,199 
68,867 


635,408 752,332 
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Consumption 


Consumption of potash salts in the United 
States and its possessions in 1944 was approx- 
imately 753,000 tons of K,O. The following 
table, based largely upon deliveries of potash 
of domestic origin as reported by the Ameri- 
can Potash Institute, indicates actual sales 
of 752,332 tons for domestic consumption in 
the United States. Apparant consumption, 
calculated by subtracting exports from the 
sum of the imports and producers’ sales, was 
753,893 tons of K,0 in 1944. 

According to figures of the American Potash 
Institute on potash deliveries, 89 per cent of 
the domestic deliveries of American potash 
in 1944 went to the fertilizer industry and 
11 per cent for chemicals. 


Prices 


Price lists for the 1944-45 fertilizer season 
were released by the major potash companies 
on dates ranging from April 1 to May 15, 
1944. Most of the schedules covered the 
period from June 1, 1944, to May 31, 1945. 
The following base prices were reported by the 
various producing companies: 

53% cents per unit 

k,0. 


Muriate of potash (62 to 
63 per cent; 62 per cent 
k,O minimum) 

Muriate of potash (60 per 
cent K,O minimum). 


5314 cents per unit 
K,O. 


53% cents per unit 
k,0 and in the 
firstissuedsched- 
ule 56 cents per 
unit K,O (later 
reduced to 534% 
cents). 


Muriate of potash, gran- 
ular (50 per cent KO 
minimum). 


531% cents per unit 
K,O. 


Muriate of potash, gran- 
ular (48 to 52 per cent, 
48 per cent K,O mini- 
mum). 


Manure salts: 
22 to 26 per cent K2O, 
22 per cent K?O mini- 
num, run-of-mine. 
22 per cent K,O mini- 
mum. 


Sulphate of potash (90 to 
95 per cent K.SQO,, 
basis 90 per cent Ko- 
SOQ,). 

Sulphate of potash-mag- 
nesia (basis 40 per cent 
K2SO,, 18.50 per cent 
per cent MgQ). 


20 cents per unit 
K,0. 


20 cents per unit 
KeO. 


$36.25 per short 
ton. 


$26.00 per short 
ton. 


Maximum Price Regulation 404—Potash, 
effective June 18, 1943, providing for maxi- 
mum prices of potash, was in effect until July 
5, 1944, when it was superseded by Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation 205 (Fertilizer 
Raw Materials) of June 30, 1944. Muriate of 
potash, manure salts, sulphate of potash, and 
sulphate of potash-magnesia were covered 
in the new regulations, as in the old. No 
changes were made in the base prices. 

Retail prices of potash were covered during 
1944 by Second Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation 135 of November 17, 1943; 
Second Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
135, including Amendment 1, of January 5, 
1944; and Second Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation 135 as amended July 26, 1944. 


Review by States 


General.—In 1944 merchantable potash 
salts were produced in four States—Cali- 
fornia, Maryland, New Mexico, and Utah. 
The output of the States (except New Mex- 
ico, where there were three companies) cannot 
be given separately without disclosing indi- 
vidual company returns. New Mexico was 
by far the largest domestic producer, furnish- 
ing 85 per cent of the total. California, 
although a much smaller producer than New 
Mexico, furnished considerably more than 
the combined output of the other two States. 


A program for converting potassium chlo- 
ride to potassium sulphate was initiated by the 
Government in November 1944 to supplement 
the upply of potassium sulphate, particularly 
in tobacco-producing areas. Potassium chlo- 
ride was to be substituted for sodium choride 
in the production of hydrochloric acid at the 
Rubber Reserve Company plant at Louisville, 
Ky. The plan was abandoned, however, 
shortly after the start of .operations, because 
of a break-down of the acid-producing facili- 
ties. 

Discovery of metals of the platinum group 
in western alunites has been reported (5). 
Traces of platinum metals are said to have 
been identified in alunite samples from Sugar 
Loaf Peak, Yuma County, Ariz., and Marble 
Mountain, Rio Grande County, Colo. Traces 
of rubidium are also reported in a few samples 
and traces of gallium in nearly all samples 
examined. 

California.—The American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corp. (122 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City), only producer of potash in 
California, is reported to have enlarged its 
plant at Searles Lake and to have improved 


(Continued on page 20) 
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July Sulphate of Ammonia 


There was practically no change in the 
by-product sulphate of ammonia output dur- 
ing July, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
\lines report. Production increased 5.3 per 
cent over June, as was to be expected from 
the longer calendar month but was still 
slightly under the figures for July, 1944. 
Sales were still lower than production and as 
a result the stocks on hand at producing 
points increased from 24,612 tons on June 
30th to 27,043 tons on July 31st. 





Ammonia 
Liquor 
Tons N Hz 
2,327 
2,281 
2,601 
16,559 
18,565 


Sulphate of 
Ammonia 


Tons 
67,327 


Production 
July, 1945 
June, 1945 
July, 1944 
January-July, 1945.... 
January-July, 1944 
Sales 
July, 
June, 1945 
July, 1944 
January-July, 1945....... 
January-July, 1944....... 
Stocks on hand 
July 31, 1945 
June 30, 1945 
July 31, 1944 


477,072 


2,033 
2,122 
2,503 
15,532 
17,848 


64,870 
61,839 
62,965 
507,235 
429,212 


872 
672 


75,378 650 





Allocations Removed from Some 
Fertilizer Materials 


To carry out their promise that wartime 
restrictions on business would be removed as 
quickly as possible, the Government has re- 
moved the allocation of many materials used 
in domestic manufacture. A number of 
schedules under General Allocation Order 
M-300 have been revoked. Among _ these 
are Schedules 79 and 80, governing distribu- 
tion of synthetic ammonia and nitrogen com- 
pounds, which are removed from allocation as 
of September 30, 1945. Also revoked as of 
August 31, 1945, is Schedule 74, governing 
sulphuric acid distribution. 

Because of the cut-back in munitions needs 
and the consequent abundant supply of 
ammonia now available for fertilizer, it is 
proposed to close down, at least temporarily, 
six of the Government ammonia plants. 
Two, the Jayhawk and Ozark plants, are ex- 
pected to continue to produce fertilizer grade 
ammonia nitrate solutions which will be 
shipped to other ordnance plants for graining. 
The TVA plant will continue in operation and 


Canadian imports of ammonium nitrate are 
expected to continue. 

Other revocations affecting the fertilizer 
industry are General Order ODT 7, covering 
movement in railway tank cars, effective 
August 19, 1945; General Orders ODT 3 and 
17, covering shipments by motor truck by 
common and private carriers, effective 
November 1, 1945. 


California Association Holds 
Fertilizer Conference 


An interesting meeting of the California 
Fertilizer Association was held in Los Angeles 
on August 10th when members of the Asso- 
ciation met at dinner with about 60 repre- 
sentatives of the two southern campuses of 
the University of California. The President 
of the Association, Ned Lewis, introduced the 
topic for discussion, ‘“‘How Best Can the 
Interests Here Represented Cooperate for 
Best Service to California Agriculture?’’ He 
outlined the present set-up of fertilizer distri- 
bution in California and emphasized the need 
for help from the College of Agriculture in 
determining the changing soil needs for plant 
food in various sections of the State. 

Dr. Robert W. Hodgson, Assistant Dean of 
the College, stressed the size of the problem 
due to the great variety of soils and crops and 
recommended that the Association hold ferti- 
lizer conferences at the various college 
campuses throughout the State. 

Dr. L. D. Batchelor, Director of the Citrus 
Experiment Station at Riverside, Cal., pre- 
sented certain specific problems of the citrus 
industry. He described a number of orchards 
on various types of soil which were losing 
their productiveness after a number of years 
but prior to the normal life expectancy of 
those types of fruit trees. Replanting did not 
seem to solve the problem as crops from the 
new trees were no better than the short crops 
from the trees they replaced. He gave as his 
opinion that perhaps 25 per cent of the citrus 
orchards were ‘‘problem’’ orchards. The 
answer seemed to lie in more extensive re- 
search than has been possible up to now. 

In the round table discussion which fol- 
lowed, the more scientific use of fertilizers was 
suggested as having given notable results in 
the case of certain vegetables and other crops. 
The meeting agreed on the importance of the 
legislature appropriating more adequate 
amounts for use in soil tests and fertilizer 
experiments throughout the State. 
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Early Movement of Fertilizers 
Imperative 


Relaxation of farmers in ordering fertilizers 
for early delivery is to be feared, now that the 
wars are over. Needless to say, transporta- 
tion difficulties are still with us and are likely 
to remain for some time to come. Railroads 
are taxed to the utmost and war-made traffic 
will not end till all soldiers are back home. 
So, it is high time for fertilizer manufac- 
turers to launch their fall campaigns for early 
ordering of spring fertilizers. 

National and State agricultural agencies are 
aware of the transportation shortage and are 
willing to launch a campaign for early order- 
ing of fertilizers. In fact, some action has 
already been taken by these agricultural 
agencies. A word of encouragement, with 


‘perhaps an explanation of the difficulties 


faced by the manufacturer, may be just what 
is needed to get full and energetic support of 
the agricultural agencies, especially county 
agents, in arousing farmers to prompt action. 

Though gasoline rationing has ended to 
brighten the prospects for truck haulage, too 
much dependence upon that means of trans- 
portation may result in disappointment. 
There is a shortage of trucks and tires, a 
shortage not to be quickly nor easily over- 
come. 

Another year of comparatively heavy appli- 
cations of fertilizers to crops, is anticipated. 
Farmers are able to buy and many of them 
realize that the best way to increase yields 
and profits is by an investment in plant food. 
If this view is accepted there will be no let-up 
in transportation requirements for handling 
fertilizers against the needs of 1946. 

Perhaps the transportation problem upper- 
most in the fertilizer manufacturers’ minds 
concerns deliveries of materials to his plant 
so that he can get into full-time production 
and begin filling the early orders of farmers. 
This, however, should not prevent the launch- 
ing of the campaign for early movement of 
fertilizers to the farms. It will mean a good 
deal if there are farmers’ orders in hand against 
which to ship as soon as materials arrive and 
‘an be processed at the plant. Keeping an 
outgo of fertilizers equal to the income of 
materials, of course, means maximum effici- 
ency and lowest possible production cost. 


After numerous trials of various test plants, 
Cornell University scientists have determined 
that the sunflower plant is a sensitive indi- 
cator of the available potassium level of soils. 
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Potash Removed from Allocation 


The Government has announced that 
Schedule 98 of General Allocation Order 
M-300, governing the distribution of potash, 
has been revoked effective September 30, 1945. 
rhis action has been expected for some time 
and will not make any material changes in 
present conditions. Supplies of potash for 
agriculture have been adequate during the 
past years and almost every manufacturer has 
already contracted for next season’s tonnage. 


Barrett Adds to Technical Staff 


The Parrett Division of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation has announced two addi- 
tions to their technical staff. James F. 
Barns, formerly with the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation, has been assigned to the 
Barrett office in Cleveland, Ohio. Frank V. 
Feorello, formerly with the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation, will be located at the 
main offices of the company in New York. 


Fertilizers in New Fields 


Commercial fertilizers are going to work 
these days on farms where they never have 
been used before. The striking changes re- 
ported by the Department of Agriculture 
show that the great percentage increases are 
in important farm areas that never have used 
much commercial fertilizer. The big in- 
creases in actual tonnage are still in the 
eastern and southern areas where fertilizer 
has long been accepted as a necessity in crop 
production. A report on estimates of ferti- 
lizer use in 1944 compares the figures for 
groups of States with those for the pre-war 
years, 1935-39. ‘‘Usage was 367 per cent of 
pre-war in the West North Central, 243 per 
cent in the Western, 236 per cent in the East 
North Central, 204 per cent in the South 
Central, 156 per cent in the Middle Atlantic, 
151 per cent in New England, and 150 per 
cent in the South Atlantic.” 

Iowa used about eight times as much as in 
pre-war years. Other States with a ‘“‘very 
rapid increase in plant nutrient consumption”’ 
in recent years are: Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Arkansas, Texas, Idaho and 
Arizona. ‘The rate of consumption per acre 
of cultivated land, however, is still very small 
in these States. Comparing estimates for 
1944 with those for 1943 further emphasizes 





the trend toward use of fertilizers in areas 
where they have not been considered neces- 
sary or profitable in the past. The country 
as a whole used 7.4 per cent more plant food 
in 1944 than in 1943. But the following 
groups of States used more by the following 
percentages: Western, 30.6; West North 
Central, 29.4; the Territories, 22.4; East 
North Central, 16.9; Middle Atlantic, 7.7; 
South Central, 3.6; and South Atlantic, 
1 per cent. 


Cooperative Council to Pass on 
Federal Fertilizer Bills 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
is being held in Washington on September 7th 
and 8th. One of the principal items on the 
program is the report of a subcommittee on 
the Hill-Bankhead and Flannagan bills in 
Congress which would put the Government in 
the fertilizer manufacturing business. The 
subcommittee has held several meetings dur- 
ing the summer and is of the opinion that the 
present privately owned and operated ferti- 
lizer industry is capable of supplying all ferti- 
lizer needs of the country provided adequate 
supplies of materials and labor are available. 

If the Executive Committee accepts the 
report, it is then submitted to the various 
branch organizations of the Council. Upon 
receiving their unanimous approval, it then 
becomes the adopted policy of the Council. 
The action to be taken at Washington is 
expected to have a very important influence 
upon the progress of the bills in Congress. 


Fertilizers for Maine Hay Fields 


The Maine Extension Service, in a circular 
entitled, ‘‘Haying in Wartime,” makes the 
following comments on how to fertilize hay 
fields. Fertilize part or all of the hay fields 
between September 15th and October 15th for 
next year’s crop. You can make more hay on 
the same acreage with less labor, you can 
begin haying earlier, and the quality of the 
hay will be better. On the matter of how 
much fertilizer one should use in the fall, the 
following suggestions are made: On clover 
use from 500 to 800 Ibs. per acre of a 5-10-10 
fertilizer or its equivalent. On grass—use 600 
to 1,000 Ibs. of a 7-7-7 fertilizer or 10 tons of 
manure or for one year only—300 to 500 Ibs. 
of nitrate of soda or its equivalent. 
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Idaho Plant Promises Ample 
Superphosphate 


The first supply of phosphate fertilizer in 
four years is in prospect for Oregon farmers 
if they will take advantage of an opportunity 
to order their supplies immediately and take 
delivery when the material arrives, reports 
Art King, Extension soils specialist at Oregon 
State College. 

A superphosphate manufacturing plant has 
recently been completed in eastern Idaho 
which has agreed to ship an almost unlimited 
supply to Oregon for delivery between now 
and January ist. After that date the pro- 
duction from this plant is otherwise con- 
tracted, King explains. 

The quality of the Idaho superphosphate is 
fully equal to that produced in pre-war days. 
Under good storage conditions it should keep 
through the winter months without difficulty, 
King believes. It is thoroughly cured and 
will not ‘‘set up’ to a point where it cannot 
be spread unless subject to outside moisture. 


Farm Prosperity Should Continue 


Prices of most farm products will be main- 
tained close to current levels well into 1946, 
it is forecast by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Civilian demand is ex- 
pected to continue strong for many months, 
despite prospects for a reduction in consumer 
incomes resulting from closing down of war 
plants. 

Prices received by farmers, according to 
U. S. Department of Agriculture figures, at 
the war’s end in mid-August averaged 204 
per cent of the 1910-14 average, compared 
with 206 in July, 193 in August, 1944, and a 
1935-39 average of 107. Prices received were 
118 per cent of parity in August. The general 


level of prices received by farmers for all farm 
products advanced more rapidly in the 44 
months since Pearl Harbor than did prices 
paid. Prices received rose 43 per cent, com- 
pared with an upturn of only 22 per cent in 
the index of prices paid by farmers. 

Dr. W. G. Colby of the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station draws these conclusions 
from what he calls his ‘‘back yard experiment” 
in growing hybrid corn. Corn needs heavy 
fertilization. He applied the equivalent of 
1,100 Ibs. per acre of a 10-12-10 mixture or 
110 Ibs. of nitrogen, 135 lbs. of phosphorus, 
and 110 lbs. of potash. Of the 26 varieties on 
which yields were taken, 18 yielded at a rate 
of 100 bushels or more of shelled grain per 
acre and five of these produced over 120 
bushels. 





Obituary 


Troy G. Chastain 


Troy G. Chastain, President of the Atlanta 
Chemical Company, died at Atlanta on 
August 25th following a heart attack. He 
was 60 years of age. 

Mr. Chastain organized the company in 
1920 and later opened up a branch fertilizer 
plant in Savannah to serve that section of 
the State. A graduate of the College of 
Agriculture at the University of Georgia, he 
took an active interest in the civic affairs of 
Atlanta. During his career he served on the 
Board of Commissioners of Fulton County 
from 1937 to 1942 and was a former member 
of the Parks Committee. At the time of his 
death he was Executive Director of the Poy 
Scout movement in Atlanta. 

Mr. Chastain is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Lillian Burns Chastain, also by three sisters 
and three brothers. 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET ) 





NEW YORK 


Drop in Steel Production Causes Marked Shortage in Sulphate of Ammonia Output. Better 
Supply of Ammonium Nitrate and Nitrogen Solutions Expected. Organics 


Still Scarce. 


Superphosphate and Potash Supplies Adequate. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, September 5, 1945. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
A very tight situation is developing in the 
sulphate of ammonia market. With the dis- 
tinct drop in steel production, production of 
sulphate is now only about 70 per cent of 
capacity. As a consequence, the reserve 
supplies have been exhausted and contract 
shipments are being made from production. 


Some shipments are from two weeks to a 
month behind schedule. 


Nitrate of Soda 
Inquiries are still being received from some 
northern areas but adequate stocks are on 
hand to take care of all purchases. Material 
from Chile continues to arrive in good quan- 
tity. The August prices have been continued 
during September. 


Ammonium Nitrate and Nitrogen Solutions 

About 7,000 tons of domestic ammonium 
nitrate will be available for agriculture during 
the coming months in addition to imports 
from Canada. Anhydrous ammonia is being 
released more freely from ordnance plants for 
use in fertilizer production. With the better 
supply of tank cars now available, both this 
latter material as well as nitrogen solutions 
will be moving in volume to the industry. 


Organics 
There has been no change in the organics 
situation. Supply is still low and feed mixers 
are taking everything available at ceiling 
prices. The only hope in sight is the prospect 
of greatly increased meat production which 
has been predicted for the coming fall months. 


Phosphate Rock 
The situation in phosphate rock continues 
satisfactory. All requirements of acidulators 
are being taken care of and export shipments 
to northern Europe and the Pacific are con- 
tinuing strong. Some improvement in the 
labor shortage is heped for in the near future. 


Superphosphate 

Production continues at established levels 
and deliveries on contracts are being made 
steadily. Inquiries have developed for addi- 
tioual material but unless production in- 
creases, it is problematical whether producers 
can handle this additional business. Man- 
power shortage is still the big handicap and 
it is hoped that this will soon improve. 


Potash 
Production is being maintained at high 
levels with practically all fertilizer mixers 
being covered for their estimated require- 
ments. Producers are still hampered by 
unsatisfactory labor conditiens. 


CHARLESTON 


Fertilizer Sales Show Increase. Organic Materials 
Still Scarce. Shortage in Sulphate of 
Ammonia 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
CHARLESTON, September 6, 1945. 


Increase in fertilizer tag sales continues. 
Sales for the first seven months were 9 per 
cent larger than in the same period last year. 

Organics.—There has been no improvement 
in the situation as regards supplies of these 
and the insistent demand continues. 

Nitrogen Solutions.—There is every indica- 
tion now that supplies of these will be prob- 
ably more plentiful during the coming season. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—This market con- 
tinues extremely tight, especially in the south- 
east and manufacturers are ordering the 
material just as quickly as produced. There 
does not seem to be any reserve stock. 

Castor Pomace.—-More castor beans have 
recently been brought in but the production 
of castor pomace still remains insufficient. 

Animal Ammoniates.—--Both blood and tank- 
age continue extremely short due to reduced 
packing house production. 
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get worn-out, run-down and hard to repair! 


Commercial fertilizer is saving thousands of 
these farms—millions of acres of land from 
becoming unproductive. The economical prac- 
tice of applying a few sacks of fertilizer per 
acre has an amazing effect on farm yields. 
The War Food Administration estimates that 
25% of food production in 1945 will be 
yield increases from fertilizer. Thus, fertilizer 
is playing an important role in winning the 
war and promoting better farming condi- 
tions for the peace to come. 


We are proud of the fact that many of 
the large fertilizer producers pack and 
ship their products in RAYMOND MULTI- 
WALL PAPER SHIPPING SACKS. 














~ THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 


AAIDDLETOWN, OHIO. 
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CHICAGO 


No Improvement in Fertilizer Organics Market. 
Demand for Feed Materials Still Heavy and 
Production Light. 

Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 

CuiIcaGo, September 4, 1945. 

The organics remain as before; no fertilizer 
material appears on the market. Order M-368 
affecting production of nitrogenous is still 
unchanged. 

No encouragement is submitted by packers 
for an increase in animal proteins. Demand 
remains heavy and production light. 

Ceiling prices are: 

High grade ground fertilizer tankage, $3.85 
to $4.00 ($4.68 to $4.86 per unit N) and 10 
cents; standard grades crushed feeding tank- 
age, $5.53 per unit ammonia ($6.72 per unit 
N); blood, $5.53 ($6.72 per unit N); dry ren- 
dered tankage, $1.25 per unit of protein, 
f. o. b. producing points. 


Nitrogen Tests on Wisconsin 
Pastures 


A series of demonstrations conducted by 
C. J. Chapman, of the Soils Department, 
College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis., in co- 
operation with four County Agents, has 
established the value of ammonium nitrate 
and other nitrogenous fertilizers as top dress- 
ing for pastures and hay fields. In a recent 
bulletin, the results of experiments on hay 
with ammonium nitrate on 28 different farms 


during 1945 are recorded. Most of the treat- ~ 


ments were at the rate of 200 Ib. per acre, 
with a few at 150 Ib. and one at 400 Ib. The 
profits on the yield per acre, over and above 
the cost of the fertilizer ranged from $5.57 on 
one Bayfield County farm to $33.00 from one 
Iron County farmer. The average profit for 
all the demonstrations was $16.82 per acre. 
According to Mr. Chapman, ammonium 


nitrate, when applied as a top dressing in 
April or early May to timothy and other 
grassland meadows at rates of 150 to 200 Ib. 
per acre, will produce from %4 to 11% tons 
more hay per acre. The protein content and 
feeding value of the fertilized hay is likewise 
improved. He also recommends ammonium 
nitrate as an excellent fertilizer for grassland 
pastures as it will usually double milk produc- 
tion and provide a week’s earlier grazing. 


Mr. Chapman points out, however, that the 
continuous use, year after year, of this or any 
other straight nitrogen fertilizer will even- 
tually result in the depletion of the available 
reserves of lime, phosphate and potash in the 
soil. It is therefore recommended that the 
mineral reserves of the soil be maintained 
through the application of lime, phosphate 
and potash fertilizers, together with the 
systematic use of stable manure. Larger in- 
creases from the use of ammonium nitrate 
can be expected on land that has been so 
treated. 


Lime, phosphate-potash fertilizers and ma- 
nure are best applied at the time of fitting the 
land for seedlings of winter wheat or rye or 
for spring grain. Increases in the yield of the 
grain crop will usually more than pay the 
cost of the fertilizer. The residual effect of 
the fertilizer will result in substantial in- 
creases in the yields of clover and timothy the 
year following. However, lime and fertilizers 
can be applied as top dressings on hay or 
pasture land. 


In two other demonstrations with dairy 
herds which were fed half of the season on 
fertilized pasture and half on unfertilized 
pasture, it was found that even with milk at 
the low price of $1.00 per cwt. there was a 
return of $4.00 for every dollar expended on 
cyanamid top dressing applied at the rate of 
300 Ib. per acre and the same return on sul- 
phate of ammonia at 200 Ib. per acre. 
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Fertilizers for Florists 


Research at Cornell University indicates 
that maximum economical production of all 
standard greenhouse florist crops occurs when 
the soil isof good structure, watered thoroughly 
and uniformly, and maintained within these 
levels: 

¢ Spurway soil-test readings 
ee 25 to 60 ppm 
Phosphorus 5 to 10 ppm 
Potassium 20 to 30 ppm 

Test the soil before planting the crop. Add 
5 lbs. of superphosphate per 100 square feet of 
bench area if the test is below 5 ppm. phos- 
phorus. Add 1 Ib. of muriate of potash if the 
potassium test is below 20 ppm. Repeat the 
potash fertilization any time the test is below 
20 ppm. After the crop is established, add 
1 Ib. of 16-20 per cent nitrogen carrier per 100 
square feet whenever the soil test indicates 
less than 25 ppm. nitrate. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Advertisements for sale of plants, machinery, etc. 
and for help and employment in this column, same type 
as now used, 60 cents per line, each insertion. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





UPERVISING CHEMIST, with major potash 
company, desires a position as sales representative 
with potash, phosphate, or nitrogen manufacturer. 
Background in soil science. Age, 29. Address ‘'155,” 
care of THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





UALIFIED mixed fertilizer, feed or fertilizer mate- 
rial executive or salesman available immediately. 
Years of contact with Florida feed and fertilizer manu- 
facturers. Twenty-five years’ experience in fertilizer 
industry. Age, forty; married, pleasing personality. 
Address ‘160,”) care THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER, 


Fhiladelphia 7, Pa. 


Fall Fertilization Practices in 
Delaware 


Professor C. E. Phillips says, ‘‘Proper use 
of fertilizers during the fall should increase 
considerably the yield of crops for feed sup- 
plies as well as grain crops for human and 
industrial consumption. At Newark the 
wheat yields have been increased as much as 
13 bushels per acre by an application of 300 
Ibs. of an Q-12-12 fertilizer. At Seaford 
yields have been increased from 11 to 21 
bushels from an application of 300 lbs. of a 
3-12-6 in the fall, and a spring nitrogen top- 
dressing. The recommendations for fall fer- 
tilization of small grains are 300 to 400 Ibs. 
per acre of 2-12-12 or 3-12-6 fertilizer on 
sandy soils or heavy soils low in fertility. On 
heavier soils usually higher in fertility, the 
same amount of an 0—-14~—7 is recommended. 
However, if clover is to be seeded in the 
grain, it would pay to use an 0-12-12.” 

POTASH IN 1944 

(Continued from page 12) 
the refining process. Descriptions of the 
operations have appeared in two articles (6) 
and in a large, illustrated booklet issued by 
the company. The stock of the company 
remained vested in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian, although rumors of a 
proposed offering of the stock for sale ap- 
peared in financial journals about midyear. 

Since January 1944 the Western Electro- 
chemical Company has been producing potas- 
sium perchlorate in Los Angeles. Descrip- 
tionsof the plant appeared late in the year (7). 

Maryland.—Only one company in Mary- 
land produced byproduct potash for agri- 
cultural use in 1944. This was the North 
American Cement Corp. (41 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City) which at its 
plant at Security, Washington County, a short 
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DOUBLE 


Tue EVER continuing improvement 
of the well-known pyrethrum insecti- 
cides has been further stimulated by 
current military demands. As a result, 
MGK standards of quality, which have 
always been high, will be set even 
higher for post war production. 

Under a companion program of re- 
search we are now developing and 
testing new DDT insecticide formula- 
tions. Identified and marketed under the 
trademark “Multicide” they will include 
the following: 


MISSION 


a iy 
A 
righ. 


U. S. NAVY PHOTOS 


LIQUID CONCENTRATES: Multicide 
Commercial Growers’ Spray, Multicide 
Emulsion Spray, Multicide Dispersion 
Spray, Multicide Spray-Oil Fortifier. 

SOLID CONCENTRATES FOR DUSTS 
AND SPRAYS: Multicide No. 80, 
Multicide No. 75W, Multicide No. 50, 
Multicide No. 50W, Dry Multicide. 

Pyrethrum products will be available 
only when military demands permit 
manufacture. DDT products are now 
available in small quantities, for experi- 
mental use on agricultural crops. 


The names "'Pyrocide’’ and "'Multicide’”’ are trademarks registered in the United States Patent Office 


NON-INJURIOUS 


PYROCIDE 
DUST 4 


HIGH IN KILLING POWER 
UNIFORM 


MELAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING COMPANY 


TRADE-MARKS OF QUALITY 


DDT 
DUSTS & SPRAYS 


KILLING POWER MULTIPLIED 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 
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distance east of Hagerstown, recovered im- 
pure sulphate of potash from cement-kiln 
flue dust. 


New Mexico.—Mine production of potash 
salts in the Carlsbad region of New Mexico 
continued to increase in 1944, and another 
record was made. The three companies 
operating in this area mined 3,749,250 tons 
of sylvinite and crude langbeinite combined— 
316,007 tons more than in 1943. The average 
equivalent K;0 content of the mined salts 
increased from 21.19 per cent in 1943 to 
21.33 per cent in 1944. The average equiva- 
lent K,O content of the sylvinite mined was 
22.9 per cent in 1941, 22.7 per cent in 1942, 
22.6 per cent in 1943, and 22.7 per cent in 1944. 

All three companies mined sylvite (potas- 
sium chloride) and one—the International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp.—mined also 
langbeinite (a potassium-magnesium sulphate). 
The greater part of the mined production was 
sylvite, most of which was processed to yield 
60-per cent or higher-grade K;O muriate. 
The production of mechantable potash salts 
in New Mexico in 1944 was 1,337,459 tons 
(85 per cent of the total domestic production), 
with an equivalent KO content of 694,872 
tons (83 per cent of the total production). 
Sales were 1,304,497 tons (85 per cent of the 
United States total), with an equivalent 
K.O content of 679,721 tons (83 per cent of the 
domestic total) and valued at $24,739,507. 
Muriate of potash was produced by all three 
companies. Potassium sulphate and potas- 
sium-magnesium sulphate (sulphate of potash- 
magnesia) were produced from crude lang- 
beinite by the International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. in the refinery at its mine near 
Carlsbad. Potassium sulphate was produced 
also by the Potash Company of America. 

The abundance of magnesium in 1944 
brought about the closing of the magnesium- 
metal plant at Austin, Tex., in that year: 
as a result, the Defense Plant Corporation 
found it unnecessary to continue its produc- 
tion of magnesium-chloride cell feed for the 
Austin plant from potash salts at its Carlsbad 
(N. Mex.) plant, adjacent to the refinery of 
the International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
and operations there were stopped in May 
1944, after that plant had been in operation 
about 11 months. Detailed descriptions of 
this magnesium chloride plant have been 
published (8). 

In February 1944 the United States De- 
partment of the Interior obtained bids for 
drilling on, and in the vicinity of, the Potash 
Reserve established in the Carlsbad region 


by Executive order in 1931. To determine the 
extent and richness of this particular deposit, 
16 core holes were drilled by the Bureau of 
Mines in cooperation with the Geological 
Survey. Drilling was begun about March 1, 
1944, and work on the project was completed 
in October 1944. A few million tons of 
possible profitably minable potash salts, con- 
taining over 20 per cent K,O, were disclosed 
by the drilling operations. 

Following the suggestion of A. D. Mackay 
of New York that cesium of rubidium might 
be found associated with the langbeinite of 
the Carlsbad area, spectrographic analyses 
for these elements were made by the Eastern 
Experiment Station of the Bureau of Mines 
on specimens of carnallite, langbeinite, and 
sylvite from that area. Rubidium was found 
in all three minerals. The largest quantity, 
around 0.5 per cent of rubidium oxide, ap- 
peared in the carnallite. Cesium was found 
in the sylvite alone and only in traces. Further 
studies of the occurrence of these two elements 
in this field are needed to determine whether, 
in the processes now in use or in future 
technology, they could be recovered profit- 
ably. In the Stassfurt region, Germany, 
the carnallites contain only small percentages 
of cesium and rubidium, but these .deposits 
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are important sources of the metals because 
their salts become concentrated in the large- 
scale extraction of potassium chloride. 

The geology of the potash-bearing area was 
discussed by Adams (9) in an article pub- 
lished late in 1944. The use of shuttle cars 
in the mine of the International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. was described by Harley(J0) 
and in that of the Potash Company of Amer- 
ica by Haworth (//). 

The commercial possibilities and technology 
of the Texas-New Mexico polyhalite deposits 
are discussed by Conley and Partridge in a 
Bureau of Mines bulletin issued in 1944 (12) 


Utah.—Of the several types of potash 
occurrences in Utah, only the potassium- 
bearing brines were in commercial production 
in 1944. Bonneville, Ltd. (Salt Lake City) 
continued to produce potassium chloride from 
Salduro Marsh brines at its plant near Wen- 
dover, Tooele County, in northwestern Utah. 
Production was much above that in 1943 and 
even exceeded the previous peak of 1942. A 
detailed description of the operations was 
published near the end of the year (/3). 

Some development work was carried on in 
1944 on the alunite deposits of the Marysville 
district, Piute County. The Rureau of Mines 
began operations in May and completed its 
exploratory work late in October. The 
earlier work, consisting of surface trenching, 
diamond drilling, and sampling, was on the 
White Hills claims. Later, trenching and 
sampling were done on some of the other 
claims. Kalunite, Inc. (Rox 238, Salt Lake 
City), did no mining at its Empico (White 
Horse) mine at Marysville but shipped crude 
alunite from stock at the mine ‘to its Salt 
Lake City alumina plant, where it was milled. 
The Salt Lake City plant was operated only 
on an experimental basis, production being 
used in building up the circuit. There were 
no sales of the products. <A description of the 
plant by the technical director, Arthur 
Fleischer, was published during the year (/4). 

No development work is known to have 
taken place in 1944 in the Grand County 
potash field in eastern Utah. In February 
1944 B. W. Dyer (15) presented a paper before 
the New York meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 


neers describing the results of drilling opera- 
tions in the Crescent Eagle, Salt Valley, Seven 
Mile, Cane Creek, and Salt Wash areas in 
eastern Utah. 

Public Land Order 130, issued May 26, 
1943, which temporarily, withdrew and re- 
served certain public lands in Utah, therein 
described, for classification and for prospect- 
ing and development under the mineral leas- 
ing laws, was revoked by Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes on January 4, 1945, 
in Public Land Order 256. Subject to valid 
existing rights, the public lanas contained 
in certain specified areas totaling approx- 
imately 210,650 acres, were withdrawn frem 
all forms of appropriation under the public 
lands laws, including the mining and mineral- 
leasing laws, and reserved for classification 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


Foreign Trade (16) 


Imports.—With the continuance of World 
War activities, imports of potash salts in 1944 
remained at the recent low levels, a total of 
only 19,141 short tons (4,868 tons K,O) being 
imported. The total value of imports, how- 
ever, jumped to $2,048,351 because of the 
importation of considerable quantities of high- 
valued argols and cream of tartar. Chile, 
U.S. S. R., Algeria, and Argentina were the 
principal sources of imports. 


Potash (K,O) for fertilizer use constituted 
only 77.2 per cent of the total imports in 1944, 
whereas in 1943, with the decline in bitartrate 
imports, fertilizers had formed 99.4 per cent 
of the total. Imports for chemical use rose 
in 1944 to 22.8 per cent of the total, largely 
because of the increased argols imports. 


Potassium-sodium nitrate (Chile) was the 
principal potash salt imported in 1944 for 
fertilizer use—9,407 tons (1,317 tons K.O) 
out of the total of 13,739 tons of fertilizer salts 
(3,760 tons K,O) imported. Imports of 
potassium chloride (muriate) in 1944 were 
almost entirely from the U.S. S. R. Imports 
of potassium-bearing materials for consump- 
tion in the chemical industries consisted 
largely of potassium bitartrate as argols and 
cream of tartar from numerous countries but 
principally Algeria, Argentina, and Portugal. 
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Exports.—The total value of the domestic 
export trade in potash materials fell from 
over 7 million dollars in 1943 to $6,238,426 
in 1944, declines being registered in the values 
of both fertilizer and chemical exports; the 
decrease, however, was mostly in the value of 
the chemical materials. The total quantity 
of fertilizer potash materials exported in 1944 
—110,057 short tons—was only slightly less 
than in 1943; the total value still exceeded 
3 million dollars. The fertilizer exports went 
largely to Canada (85,215 tons), with smaller 
amounts to other countries. Exports of chem- 
ical potash materials totaled only 15,419 
tons, with a value just over 3 million dollars. 
The principal potash materials exported were 





the hydroxide (caustic potash), nitrate and 
mixtures, chlorate and mixtures, and the 
carbonate and mixtures. The United King- 
dom, Canada, Brazil, and U. S. S. R., in the 
order named, were the leading recipients of 
the potash chemicals exported in 1944. 





POTASH MATERIALS EXPORTED FROM THE 
UNITED STATES, 1940-44 


Fertilizer Chemical 
Year Short Short 
tons Value tons Value 
1940.... 93,060 $3,141,170 14,180 $3,096,909 
1941.... 91,950 2,592,697 12,883 2,972,137 
1942.... 84,402 2,184,044 13,307 3,611,656 
1943.... 111,541 3,168,446 20,133 3,950,542 
1944.... 110,057 3,139,851 15,419 3,098,565 





POTASH MATERIALS IMPORTED FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1943-44 
; 1944 








1943 
Approx- 
imate Approximate Approximate 
equiva- equivalent as equivalent as 
Material lent as potash (K2O) potash (K2O) 
potash Short Value Short Value 
(K.O) tons tons 
(per cent) Short Per Short Per 
tons cent of tons cent of 
total total 
Used chiefly in fertilizers: 
Muriate (chloride). . . $6.4 25,212 14,220 83.1 $705,602 4,332 2,443 50.2 $119,041 
Potassium-sodium ‘nitrate 
mixtures, crude... . 14.0 19,767 2,767 16.2 580,760 9,407 1,317 27.0 278,534 
Other potash fertilizer mate- 
rial!. ssc «: OOD 30 18 0 660 .... RE ee ote 
Total fertilizer... ...... 45,009 17,005 99.4 1,287,022 13,739 3,760 19.2 397,575 
Used chiefly in chemical indus- 
dustries: 
Bitartrate: 
Argols. .... pees 20.0 319 64 (105,505 5,061 1,012 (1,417,464 
Cream of tartar......... 25.0 4 1 | 3,647 261 65 199,455 
Chlorate and perchlorate . 36.0 66 24 6 | 25,226 61 ‘2 | 22.8 ) £7,332 
Ferricyanide (red prus- i | em 
) Pp 
2S ee ree 42.0 oe ie en 1 (2) 1,433 
PEN ce poe on cs cs 50.0 30 15 21,719 18 9 | | 15,092 
Total chemical........ 419 104 .6 $156,097 5,402 1,108 22.8 $1,650,776 
Grand total............. 45,428 17,109 ~ 100.0 $1,443,119 19,141 4,868 100.0 $2,048,351 


1Chiefly wood ashes from Canada. 
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World Production 


Production returns are available for but 
few foreign countries in recent years. Opera- 
tions have been in progress, however, in 
several countries. Soviet Russia, with its 
large reserves in the Solikamsk region, con- 
trols the potash industry of eastern Europe, 
and in 1944 the capture of the Polish potash 
fields added to its reserve. Fersman (/7) ina 
recent article refers to the discovery of the 
Solikamsk deposits as giving rise to the 
establishment of the world’s largest potassium 
industry and describes the Soviet deposits 
of potassium salts as the most extensive 
known in the world, 35 times as great as all 
other known reserves. He considers the 
Solikamsk deposits able to supply the entire 
world demand for potassium fertilizers for 
many thousands of years. 


In Western Australia the output of potash 
from the Lake Campion alunite deposits late 
in 1944 js reported as about 5 tons daily, with 
modifications of the plant in process to raise 
the daily output to 13 tons. 

Potash deposits were discovered in explor- 
atory work at the Malagash salt mine in Nova 
Scotia in 1944. Reserves are estimated as 
several hundred thousand tons containing an 
average of 8 per cent KCI. 
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AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Nitrogen Products. Inc.. New York City 
AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
Fulton, Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
St. Regis Paper Ca . New York City. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son. Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
BAG PRINUINNG—Machinery 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkineon Co., Atianta, Ga. 
Bradky & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago. Ill. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
BROKERS 
Ashersft- Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Dickerson Co., The. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hollingshurst & Co., Inc., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmalts, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
BUCKETS—for Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
DuPont de Nemours & Co.. E. I., Wilmington, Del. 





CARS AND CARTS 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, UI. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS AND FILLERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
COPPER SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta. Ga. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Beadley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Company, New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp.. 
Tampa, Fila. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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HOPPERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point. Ga. 

IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

I1vON SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 

INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkingon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M.. Charleston, S. C. 

LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp.. New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINERY—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

MACHINER ¥—Elevating and Conveying 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville. Ill. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Bradley Pulver:zing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. j.. Baltimore, Md. 
Sedberry, Inc., J. B., Utica, N. Y., Franklin, Tenn. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Hayward Comvany, The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Mizxing, Screening and Bagging 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman‘s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 

MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

NITRATE OF SODA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City. 











NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 


NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerale & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft.Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baler, New York City. 
Huber & Cempany, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, LIL 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Sehmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, IIl. 
Southern Phosphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Werks, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asheraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 


POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of America, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, IH. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 


PRINTINO PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, II. 


SCALES—Including Automatie Bagging 
Sa kett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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SCREENS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Atrora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Mciver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPBRPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 


UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
ZINC SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tennessee Corp., 


Tennessee Corp., 
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American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 6 


American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn......... 20 
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McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 21 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.............. -= 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.......34 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City.......... 28 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City....... 4 
Potash Co. of America, New York City... .3rd Cover 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio............ 18 
Rohm; 1. ):; Coltimibia. Renn. <4..:. 000k ce cecawcsd 34 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md..... — 
Schmalte, Jos: H-, Chicago. TN... 6:..c.ic6cc.ceas.cosead 24 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Lou'sville, Ky......... Back Cover 
Sedberry, Inc., J. B., Utica, N. Y., Franklin, Tenn. .22 
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Southern Phosphate Corp., New York City......... 34 
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COTTON HULL ASHES 


A Source of Potash for 


Tobacco Growers 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 


(SINCE 1898) 


1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K" Clam Shell for se- 
+ vere superphosphate digging and handling. 


tin “\ 
t 10) Y 
| ff iN 
c ay NY 
THE HAYWARD CO,, 202 Fulton St., New York v j ) 
RE ERTS : 

















MONARCH SPRAYS 






This is our Fig. 646 Noszsle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 
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GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. Public Weighers and Samplers 
Westmereiand and Emery Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 




































SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. H. D. RUHM 


sae, Antoun aad Phat Cone 
mists for both Flori ard Roc osphate 
= Pebble Phosphate Export Associations. Official Weigher Phosphate onsuitant 
and Sampler for the National Cottonseed Products Association 
te meray ew Age Chemists for National Cottonseed 305 W. 7th Street 

115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. COLUMBIA TENNESSEE 


























THE ADAMS A quick, accurate, durable instrument for 
POCKET figuring fertilizer formulas. Price $1.25 


FORMULA RULE 1330 ba — ag Pa. 

















Tankage 327 
Blood South 
Bone La Salle 

All Street 
Ammoniates CHICAGO 
[ OFFICIAL BROKER FOR MILORGANITE 








IT'S THE SIMPLEST THING IN THE WORLD 


to find the desired per cent of constituent in complete fertilizers, 
if you have the 


ADAMS’ POCKET FORMULA RULE 


You get the information at a glance. Hundreds of fertilizer men 
carry the Adams’ Rule. It takes up no more space than an average 
envelope. Price $1.25. 


PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER 


WARE BROS. COMPANY ss\ine'streer, pHiraveenia 





























OF POTASH 











BUSIEST and BIGGEST 


This has been PCA’s busiest year; also its biggest. 


We're proud of our 44-45 record and of the growth this year has 
brought...proud too of the three white stars on our Army-Navy 

“E” flag, awarded for meritorious service. Also we’re proud of our 
friends in the fertilizer industry. We say “thank you” for your con- 
fidence, your patronage, and the pleasant relationships we mutu- 


ally enjoy. We pledge our best efforts to continue to deserve them. 












Copyright 1945, Potash Company of America 


POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE...50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE...612 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Mortgage Guarantee Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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More 
attractively 


“ 


This new 1945 Model ae 


Bag Printer will print 
any size or type of 
bag made of paper, 
burlap, cotton or paper- 
lined material. It is 
built in one, two and 


three colors. 





The highest type of 
printing can be done 
with this machine at 
the lowest possible cost. 
It will also do an ex- 
cellent job of printing 


on used bags. 


We are in a position to 
make prompt delivery 
on printing plates also 
printing inks for the 


Fertilizer industry. 


18th and Main Streets 
Zone 3 


Louisville, Ky. MANUFACTURED IN TWO AND THREE COLORS 











CABLE ADDRESS ““SCHMUTZ’’ © LONG DISTANCE PHONE JACKSON 5219) 
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